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Editorial 
Retailing Education in Wartime 


Even with the maximum army sug- 
gested, over 90 per cent of the population 
of the country is still civilian. They 
must be clothed, fed, and housed. In 
their buying, these customers need help 
today more than ever before. With 
substitute materials, changes in specifi- 
cations, and rationing, it is hard for 
them to know what tobuy. Salespeople, 
well versed in merchandise knowledge, 
and buyers, expert enough not only to 
make wise selections but to secure 
merchandise in the hectic market, are 
more urgently needed today than in the 
past in satisfying customer needs. 

At the very time when training in 
merchandise knowledge and salesman- 
ship is unusually necessary, stores are 
faced with the need of keeping down 
expenses and are finding it most difficult 
to obtain capable help. Men and women 
are being attracted to the war industries 
in greater numbers, both because of 
patriotic motives and higher pay re- 
ceived. 

The situation presents a challenge 
both to merchants and to teachers of 
retailing. They have a great oppor- 
tunity to present to young women, 
especially, the opportunities that retail- 
ing offers today. Not only can women 
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take the place of men who are in the 
armed forces by carrying on essential 
store work in these critical times, but 
they can also assure themselves of perma- 
nent positions after the war. The per- 
manent place of women in retailing is 
well established, and those who obtain 
basic training and initial experience to- 
day are likely to go far. The young 
woman with an interest in a retailing 
career, who sidetracks it because of the 
lure of a well-paid temporary job, is not 
making maximum use of her talents in 
preparation for a career. In retailing 
she may earn less temporarily, but she 
can be of genuine service and prepare 
herself for bigger things to come. 

There are many young men interested 
in retailing who are not immediately 
needed in the war effort and who have a 
few months before they will be called. 
Rather than being left idle awaiting the 
day, they should be advised to make a 
start in retailing. Short courses should 
be made available and coéperative work 
developed for them. This is a special 
job for merchants. The man who has 
made the start now, even though soon 
uprooted, will find it much easier to 
make the peacetime adjustment. 

Norris A. Brisco 
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Retail Inventory Trends 


With the probability of limitation of of 1942, it is probable that inventories 
retail inventories so as to realize the pre- will be sharply reduced. 
war turnover, it is important to compare Department stores seem to have done 
stock increases with those of sales. more forward buying than any other 
The Research and Statistical Division retail group, with ready-to-wear and 
of Dun ‘and Bradstreet has prepared furniture stores following a similar 


; ‘ Khe policy. 
such a comparison for major retail lines. In a number of lines, however, in- 
In general, inventories have been built ventories have not increased as fast as 
up out of proportion to sale increases, but sales. 
with the growing shortage in the winter The table deserves careful study. 


RETAIL FINANCIAL TRENDS 
Summary of 17 Retail Trades 


(Based on reports from 4,563 Concerns) 
PER CENT CHANGES IN DOLLAR VALUE! OF 


SALES INVENTORY 
Ist half 1942 June 30, 1942 
Concerns vs. vs. 
Analyzed Ist half 1941 June 30, 1942 
EN, ass ce snd ses ccdsseccevesecs 344? +14 +73 
Women’s ready-to-wear... ................ cence 273 +24 +41 
Ie icc cd DUGAN Ns ss ue 0 oko 0 so 380 +7 +36 
Men and boys’ clothing.......................05. 358 +29 +34 
I re ETE Ee 247 —64 +27 
Sed 2 135 +27 +22 
Ege os os ee a 198 +27 +21 
| se 449 +22 +21 
Dry goods and general merchandise............... 270 +29 +20 
I nt Ra Rg gi dix ws aly Kim esa «o's 202 +25 +18 
Grocery stores................ ina ft ea Gag 169 +13 +14 
CO NRE eee ell rae Cre eta ee .... 283 +17 +11 
General stores (with food)........................ 206 +23 +10 
Household appliance dealers................ 6. ae —8 +10 
TE OSES 9 Gree 253 +25 +4 
Lumber and building materials.................... 395 +12 —6 
NS RR her ed: a ee ne —3 —7 
Everette GONE GPRS. og 5. 5 nsw eee cee eee 4,563 —1 +24 
Sixteen retail trades (excluding motor-vehicle dealers). 4,316 +16 +23 


1 Trends weighted according to relative importance of trades and size groups within each trade as shown by 1940 Census of 


Distribution. 
? Figures on department stores were not collected in this survey but are those collected by the Board of Governors of the 


Federal] Reserve System. 














Campaign Advertising 


JANE STEAGALL 


At a time of merchandise scarcity, campaign advertising of the institutional 

type would seem to be an essential feature of a store’s publicity program. 

Here are specific suggestions as to how to conduct a campaign, based on a 
survey of past experience. 


In keeping with the theory that repe- 
tition is one of the best ways for impres- 
sing a given fact on the mind of the pub- 
lic, many retail stores have made 
extensive use of campaign advertising. 
In the retail store, a campaign is a series 
of similar advertisements with a central 
theme, appearing at regular intervals 
in the same newspapers, and featuring a 
department, a price line, or an idea. 
The advertisements in a campaign are 
linked together by a definite similarity 
in appearance and a continuity in style 
and copy. Built around a central 
theme, each advertisement is linked 
with the others in the series to create a 
single impression. 

Like the institutional, campaign ad- 
vertising does not strive for immediate 
sales, but rather attempts so to impress 
the reader with the idea of the store as 
the place to buy the advertised mer- 
chandise that long-time results will far 
surpass the next-day results of single 
advertisements. In the respect that 
campaigns promote the leadership of the 
store, each campaign is, in a sense, insti- 
tutional in purpose. 

Because results are spread over an 
extended period of time, stores have 
found it difficult to analyze the sales 
returns of a campaign. For this reason 
many retailers have hesitated to use 
this method extensively. On the other 
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hand, many stores believe so firmly in its 
value that they have appropriated a 
definite portion of their advertising 
budgets for this purpose. 

To ascertain how campaign advertis- 
ing has been used, questionnaires were 
sent in April to the advertising managers 
of two hundred larger department and 
specialty stores in all geographical areas. 
In addition, executives of stores in New 
York City were interviewed personally, 
and further material was obtained 
from the files of national retail advertis- 
ing bureaus. Data was obtained from 
twenty stores. The small percentage of 
answers was probably due to one of two 
factors: either that the stores do not use 
campaign advertising, or that campaigns 
they do use are not recognized as such. 

Each advertiser responding presented 
facts about the general use of campaign 
advertising in his store as well as a 
detailed description of a specific suc- 
cessful campaign used in the last three 
years. 


SCOPE OF CAMPAIGN ADVERTISING 


Purpose of campaigns. Of the twenty 
stores studied, seven reported using 
campaign advertising frequently, and 
fourteen feature this type only occasion- 
ally. In regard to the purposes for 
which campaigns were planned, the 
establishing of a brand name and the 
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impression of a slogan or policy on the 
public consciousness polled the most 
votes. 


Number 
Purpose of Times 
ised 

Establish a brand name.............. 10 

Build a price line. ................... 5 

Publicize a department............... 6 
Impress a slogan or policy on the public 

ee 10 
Create a reputation for some physical 

RN ge FSR ea a 7 

Promote a specific unbranded item..... 5 

Introduce a storewide event........... » 

Show complete assortments........... 1 

ee 1 


The question of which lines of mer- 
chandise are most successfully pro- 
moted by campaign advertising yielded 
interesting results. A total of fourteen 
items was listed by the various stores 
reporting, and only branded staples and 
men’s wear received more than two votes 
each. Other items suggested included 
hosiery, women’s apparel, drugs, cul- 
tured pearls, cosmetics, shirts, fur stor- 
age, foundation garments, lingerie, rugs, 
furniture, and gloves. 

While two stores recommended the 
use of campaign advertising for women’s 
apparel, seven said that fashion mer- 
chandise was the least successfully pro- 
moted in this way. The explanation of 
this seeming contradiction lies in the 
remarks of some that inexpensive and 
classic apparel promotion had proved 
successful, while that of high fashion 
should not be attempted. In order to 
allow sufficient time for the preparation 
of a good campaign, it has been found 
that campaigns for high fashions do not 
have the necessary immediate appeal, 
and that they are best used for fashions 
which do not fluctuate so rapidly in 
appeal. Other items listed as having 
proved unsuccessful when promoted by 


campaigns are cameras, lamps, and cur- 
tains. 

Campaigns in use. A study of the 
retail advertisements of 1940-1941 com- 
piled by the Advertising Almanac, an 
independent advertising bureau, showed 
a marked predominance for campaigns 
either of the institutional type or for 
men’s wear. Three of the campaigns 
were of the “‘teaser”’ type. The purpose 
of this latter type is to stimulate curi- 
osity and arouse interest by building 
up for forthcoming events. A series 
of “‘teaser’”’ advertisements may be run 
beginning several days before a store- 
wide sale, urging the public to wait for 
an important announcement, or to post- 
pone buying until they read the store’s 
message on a given day. 

A tabulation of campaigns actually 
used as revealed by a study of the ad- 
vertisements compiled by the Advertis- 


ing Almanac shows the following 

promotions: 
ON 34 
ey ee 32 
Women’s apparel................ 5 
WUE WON, os 5 co cece sa sews 3 
ea 2 
ENN 2 oe as Weed ia 1 
SBS Sov cients, det satis gtk 1 


The campaigns listed above are not 
those obtained from replies to the ques- 
tionnaire, but rather those selected by 
the Advertising Almanac as among the 
best of the year’s promotions. This 
will explain the variance in suggested 
items from those previously listed as 
recommended by advertising managers 
of the stores questioned. 

Campaigns and the store. In answer 
to the question as to which type of 
stores can best make use of campaign 
advertising, the following results were 
obtained: 
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Penn? Tras . hei 2 
Semipromotional................. 6 
Nonpromotional.................. 8 


High-class department store........ 
Popular-priced department store... . 
High-class specialty store.......... 
Popular-priced specialty store... ... 


“Iw © 


to 


In this regard, three stores replied 
that if campaigns are in harmony with 
the regular policy of the store, any type 
can well use them. While most of the 
retailers checked store types similar to 
their own, it is interesting to note that 
in interviews with New York City ad- 
vertising managers one _ high-priced 
specialty store, noted for its nonpromo- 
tional policy, expressly recommended 
the use of campaign advertising by 
stores of the type of a certain promo- 
tional popular-priced department store, 
while the advertising manager of that 
latter store recommended its use par- 
ticularly by nonpromotional high-class 
specialty stores. From replies received 
to this question, it would seem safe to 
state that campaigns can successfully 
be used by all types of stores, but es- 
pecially by high-class stores of either the 
semipromotional or nonpromotional 
types. 

Asked if campaign advertising proves 
more valuable for merchandise or in- 
stitutional promotions, the replies were 
predominantly for the institutional cam- 
paigns. Several advertisers commented 
that even when the campaign is based 
on specific merchandise, the benefits to 
the prestige of the store give it a certain 
institutional value. 

Advantages and limitations. Repeti- 
tion of an idea will more effectively im- 
press it on the minds of the readers and 
so ultimately give the greatest return 
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in attention value per dollar of ex- 
penditure. This was the idea most 
frequently given by retailers as the chief 
merit of campaign advertising. Other 
stores elaborated on this idea by stating 
that it develops an identity for the store 
for a specific item and that it builds for 
a product or a store a solid foundation 
not affected by seasons, weather, or 
depressions. One advertising manager 
stated that the accumulative impression 
on the reader who is not in the market 
for an immediate purchase will be re- 
membered at a later date when she de- 
sires to buy such merchandise. The 
consistency of appearance gradually 
impresses the reader, and she eventually 
becomes aware of the campaign theme 
and retains the points emphasized. 
Campaign advertising gains regular cus- 
tomers rather than one-time buyers. 
The chief limitation of campaign ad- 
vertising as expressed by the retail 
stores questioned is that the sales re- 
turns are not immediate. In relation 
to immediate results, the cost is high. 
Most stores stated, however, that they 
believed that long-time campaign results 
were greater than those of individual 
advertisements and that the consequent 
cost was low, especially in consideration 
of the institutional prestige obtained. 
Several advertisers believed that al- 
though the results are likely to be in- 
tangible, campaign advertising is in the 
end the most valuable type, provided 
that both store and merchandise are 
able to live up to claims made. 
Ohrbach campaign. When a particu- 
larly distinctive and unusual campaign 
is inaugurated by one store, there is 
always the danger that it may be copied 
both by other retailers and by industrial 
concerns. This was the case of the 
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recently discontinued Melisse campaign 
of Ohrbach’s. This institutional cam- 
paign became well known not only in 
New York City, but its fame spread 
across the country, and similar series 
were run even on the Pacific Coast. 
Ohrbach’s, a noted limited-service 
store, had long been known for its low 
prices and had not found it necessary to 
advertise extensively in order to attract 
the price-conscious clientele. It was to 
attract a different group of people to 
the store and to establish itself as a 
store of good fashions that the Melisse 
campaign began. Its success was 
proved by an increase in the value of 
unit sales. A greater customer traffic 
soon included many fashion-minded 
women who had not before realized 
that this store would satisfy their re- 


quirements. 
With the cropping up of many similar 
campaigns, notably the nationally 


known series of “Beulah and her ubi- 
quitous basic black dress,” Ohrbach’s 
discontinued its Melisse at the height of 
her popularity. Before the readers tired 
of Melisse and her many sister cam- 
paigns, the store wisely adopted a new 
campaign with a humorous theme, and 
an appeal especially to people living in 
the New York City area. 

Long-time results. Questioned whether 
they expect immediate sales or long- 
time results, retailers answered almost 
without exception for the latter. Some 
of them stated that they expect a certain 
amount of immediate sales, but that the 
chief value is in the returns which will 
come only after the campaign has run 
for a period of time. 

The majority of retailers have no defi- 
nite portion of their advertising budgets 
set aside for campaigns. Those who 


replied in the affirmative had allotted 
sums from five per cent in a large middle 
western department store to twenty-five 
per cent in a large New England store. 
The average amount for the store using 
campaign advertising, though, was from 
ten to fifteen per cent of the regular 
advertising budget. 

Because of the long-time results, most 
stores have found the success of cam- 
paign advertising difficult to evaluate. 
Institutional campaigns are generally 
judged by the increase in customer traf- 
fic and general sales, whereas mer- 
chandise campaigns can best be evalu- 
ated by increase in sales both during the 
campaign and for a period of time after 
its conclusion. 


PREPARATION OF SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGNS 


Each retailer questioned was asked to 
analyze the most successful campaign 
he had used in the last three years. 
Thirteen of these campaigns were in- 
stitutional in type, and seven were mer- 
chandise campaigns. 

Types of campaigns. Of the institu- 
tional series, two were for an anniversary 
of the store and stressed how the store 
had grown as a vital part of the com- 
munity. One of these anniversary cam- 
paigns was made up of thirteen indi- 
vidual daily advertisements, and the 
other had fifty weekly advertisements, 
beginning a year in advance of the anni- 
versary. One institutional campaign 
stressed the large assortments carried, 
another the mail- and phone-order serv- 
ice, and a third explained the budget plan 
of the store. A large high-class Cali- 
fornia department store ran a campaign 
for twenty-one weeks to attract the in- 
dustrial class to the store and its mer- 
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chandise. Several department and spe- 
cialty stores run year-to-year campaigns 
to impress on the fashion-conscious 
reader the fact that they are leaders in 
style. A Pacific Coast store, enlarged 
upon this by emphasizing that the reader 
should purchase good things which will 
last for the duration. 

Of the successful merchandise cam- 
paigns, two were for corsets, one con- 
sisting of thirty advertisements, and the 
other of eighty. A third campaign, 
which is run twice a year, each time 
in a series of twenty-four advertise- 
ments, was for the promotion of a specific 
type of rug. A fourth store puts out 
a series of about twenty advertisements 
each spring for its fur-storage service. 
Another features its own brand of gloves. 
A large department store runs weekly 
advertisements for its branded men’s 
shirts, while another also runs weekly 
advertisements for its own brand of 
men’s suits. 

Planning the campaign. In planning 
a campaign for merchandise, certain 
requirements seem important for suc- 
cess. Staples of the store’s own brand 
have almost universally proved the best 
item for promotion. The brand name 
is impressed on the reader’s mind, and 
it is only to that particular store which 
she can turn when she decides to make a 
purchase. Because of the long-time 
returns from advertising of the campaign 
type, merchandise featured should be 
regularly in stock, and of a regular price- 
line. A campaign is of little value if 
after building up the merchandise in the 
mind of the reader the line is discon- 
tinued. 

When questioned in regard to the 
policy in planning the campaign, the 
following results were obtained. In 
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interpreting these figures, it should be 
noted that institutional value sometimes 
overlapped other policies. 

Number of 


Stores 

Promotion of one article with different 

eclling HONE. os. 5.6 0558 5 ca dae 6 
Promotion of one selling point which is 

restated in a different way in each 

WENO oss o o's ke env oe bes 3 
Promotion of different articles to show 

the general policy of the store or 

IS Cs ek ss Tes 3 
Institutional promotion............... 14 


Most of the successful campaigns were 
planned well in advance, the time vary- 
ing from one week to six months. In 
all but five cases, however, the series 
was planned from one to three months 
ahead. In seven stores, chiefly those 
using institutional campaigns, the entire 
series was planned before the first adver- 
tisement appeared. In others, a few 
individual advertisements were planned 
ahead, and the rest worked out after 
the campaign was under way. 

The majority were spaced weekly, 
with three appearing twice a week, and 
one, an anniversary campaign, was pre- 
sented daily. In cities with more than 
two daily newspapers, most stores 
limited the showing of their campaigns 
to those papers which best reached the 
prospective buyers of the type of mer- 
chandise or service offered. Eleven 
of the twenty retailers supplemented 
the newspaper advertisements with di- 
rect mail, six used store displays further 
to put over the idea, four used radio, 
one added bus cards, and one large 
specialty store advertised in national 
magazines. 

In most cases, the amount to be spent 
on the campaign was decided only by 
the amount necessary to do the job. 


4 
4 


sre ae toro cessor, 
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The anniversary campaign of a large 
middle western department store was 
the only institutional series for which a 
general separate appropriation was set 
up. Two merchandise campaigns were 
taken from the regular department 
budget, and three were determined by a 
set quota allotted on a basis of planned 
sales. 

Selecting the theme. In the majority 
of merchandise advertisements, the items 
to be featured were decided by the buyer 
with the approval of the publicity de- 
partment. In two outstanding cases, 
however, the advertising department 
made the suggestion for a campaign 
on a specific item in the belief that it 
would prove of particular value. The 
advertising manager determined the 
basic theme of the campaign for the 
selected merchandise in seventeen cases. 
In the other three, there was a conference 
between the buyer or merchandise man- 
ager and the advertising department to 
select the theme best suited. 

In only one case was preévaluation 
actually done to determine the best 
approach. A large department store in 
the New York City area used a check 
list to test its campaign on its brand of 
men’s suits. In the other stores cam- 
paigns were based solely on past experi- 
ence and on an analysis of the needs of 
the department. 

Illustration was dominant in nine cam- 
paigns, eight of which were of the institu- 
tional type. The majority of merchan- 
dise subordinated the illustration and 
stressed the copy factor in explanation 
of the pictured item. In all but one 
case the individual advertisements were 
definitely similar in layout, typography, 
illustration, page position, and copy 
structure. Size, however, was the one 


factor which varied with the different 
advertisements of the campaign. 

Unsuccessful campaigns. Three re- 
tail stores reported campaigns which 
were the least successful of those used 
in recent years. One featured a camera 
contest in a series of nine advertisements, 
but offered prizes of less value than 
those offered in national media. A 
corset campaign of twelve advertise- 
ments was discontinued by a large mid- 
dle western department store when sales 
results were not sufficiently adequate. 
Because it featured merchandise which 
did not respond readily to advertising, a 
West Coast department store discon- 
tinued a campaign for boys’ wear. How- 
ever, as the purpose of campaign adver- 
tising is to furnish long-time rather than 
immediate results, it is possible that these 
last two campaigns might have proved 
successful had the stores permitted the 
advertising manager to run the series 
for a longer time. 


CONCLUSIONS 


After a careful analysis of the use of 
campaign advertising by retail stores, 
certain recommendations can be made 
for its successful use. 


General Considerations 


1. The effect of poor layout or presen- 
tation is made worse by repetition. Plan 
the campaign carefully and unhurriedly. 
Allow time for careful attention to every 
detail of its preparation, time for ex- 
perimenting with various techniques to 
ensure the best approach, and time for 
necessary revision. 

2. Layout, typography, and art work 
should be uniform. Tone of copy should 
be consistent, and so it is best prepared 
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by the same person for each individual 
advertisement. 

3. Find out what customer interests 
are best served by the campaign. Show 
what the merchandise, service, or store 
can do for the customer. 

4. Plan supplementary advertising. 
Careful display of the advertised mer- 
chandise, posters, and direct mail will 
all help to impress in the customer’s 
mind the basic appeal of the campaign. 

5. Plan the entire campaign in ad- 
vance before the first advertisement 
appears in the paper. 

6. Set aside a separate budget for 
campaign advertising and put its ad- 
ministration in the hands of the advertis- 
ing department rather than of the 
merchandise division. 


Merchandise Campaigns 


1. Campaign only on items which 
have proved their sales ability over a 
period of time. Money is wasted on 
expensive advertising for novelties for 
which the demand is short. 

2. Prepare campaigns for regular 
price-line merchandise rather than for 
special promotions. 

3. Make certain that the merchandise 
is reasonably sure to be continued in 
stock in sufficient quantities. Adver- 
tising is of little value if, after building 
up the merchandise in the mind of the 
reader, the item is discontinued. 

4. Merchandise of the store’s own 
brand may be most successfully pro- 
moted by campaign advertising. The 
item will be impressed on the customer 
through repetition, and she will have to 
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turn to the advertiser’s store when she 
decides to make the purchase. 

5. Select the newspaper or other media 
that will best reach the prospective 
customers for your merchandise. 

6. Make certain that the salesforce 
knows about the campaign, and provide 
it with information that can be used 
in selling to “‘tie-in’”’ with the newspaper 
campaign. 

7. While it is not absolutely essential 
that copy be dominant over illustration, 
it must be given sufficient importance 
to give the reader a complete picture of 
what the merchandise will do for her. 

8. Do not expect immediate sales re- 
turns. Many excellent campaigns have 
been discontinued because the store was 
not satisfied with the sales results after 
the first few advertisements of the series. 
The purpose of campaign advertising is 
to build up the value of the merchandise 
and the store in the mind of the reader, 
and the series may be well under way 
before substantial sales results begin to 
appear. It may even happen that in- 
creased sales are not noticed until after 
the completion of the campaign. 


Institutional Campaigns 


In addition to following the above 
recommendations, institutional cam- 
paigns must give the store a distinctive 
personality. It should be shown how 
the advertiser’s store is superior to other 
stores and how the store can best serve 
the customer. Convenience of location 
or services may be featured. Since 
institutional campaigns generally appear 
full page, copy is usually subordinate to 
illustration. 





results. 





Within the last few years almost every 
department store has at one time or 
another thought about experimenting 
with self-service. Some stores have 
gone no further than the consideration 
stage, others have tried self-service in a 
single department, and a few of the more 
daring have conducted wide-scale oper- 
ations along these lines. This seems 
startling and a little unbelievable. The 
trend in most stores in the past few de- 
cades has been to serve the consumer 
along the lines of what has become tradi- 
tional business thinking, the main phil- 
osophy of which is to offer more and 
better services with merchandise. By 
competing in the services offered depart- 
ment stores have in many cases gone 
beyond actual consumer demand and, 
what is more important, they placed 
what is perhaps an unwarranted em- 
phasis on the attraction of services over 
goods. 

The success achieved through self- 
service in supermarkets and _ variety 
stores has given impetus to those de- 
partment-store merchants who have 
been vigorously critical of the efforts 
to offer customers more and more 
services. These retailers feel that the 


possibilities of improved operation and 
greater total profits lie in the direction 
taken by self-service stores—better mer- 





Self-Service Experiments in 
Department Stores 


VIoLA P. SYLBERT 


The self-service concept has invaded the department-store field with varying 
Here is a summary of some recent experiments conducted along this 
line and the conclusions to be drawn from them. 


chandise values for the consumer’s 
dollar with a minimum of nonessential 
service. The proponents of this new 
school of thinking that puts the emphasis 
back on the attraction of the merchan- 
dise have paved the way in the depart- 
ment-store field for self-service, and 
have revealed new concepts of selling 
that can be profitably adapted by other 
organizations. 

To ascertain the extent to which self- 
service has invaded the department- 
store field, interviews were held with 
executives responsible for the formation 
of store policies and persons actively 
engaged in self-service merchandising. 
Inquiries were addressed to twenty out- 
of-town department and specialty stores, 
selected because they had previously 
expressed an interest in open-merchan- 
dise displays. They were asked a num- 
ber of specific questions in regard to 
methods of display, type of goods most 
successfully merchandised, expense sav- 
ings, and degree of soilage and breakage. 
Sixteen replies were received. In addi- 
tion, most of the larger department 
stores in the New York City area were 
visited in order to observe departments 
run on a self-service or semiself-service 
basis. 

The facts revealed in this study are 
too varied to be tabulated in chart form, 
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since the material was not gathered from 
stores in any particular size classification 
or section of the country. However, 
an overall picture of just what has been 
done to date with this new form of large- 
scale retailing may be obtained. In 
evaluating the survey, the reader should 
bear in mind that the developments re- 
ported are still in the experimental 
stage, and no figures are available on 
expense savings or increases in sales 
volume due to this type of selling. 


THE NATURE OF SELF-SERVICE 


Implications of the term. Self-service 
in its complete sense means that mer- 
chandise is freely and openly displayed, 
clearly marked, and readily accessible 
to the customer for purchase without 
the intervention of a salesperson. It 
implies that the merchandise is in the 
store for customers who want it, with 
all the information needed attached, so 
there can be no possible doubt about its 
qualities. The clerk’s only duties are 
to take orders, wrap packages, and make 
change. Of course, complete self-serv- 
ice does not yet exist in any depart- 
ment store, and some maintain that 
there is no place for it here. Yet there 
are supermarkets which offer no service 
to the customer and several New York 
City clothing stores run exclusively along 
these lines. The customer selects her 
garment, tries it on, takes it to a cashier- 
ing and wrapping desk, and then carries 
it home. 

Though the existing establishments 
run on a self-service basis do not follow 
any hard or fast rules, satisfactory self- 
service operation or even semiself-service 
operation in department stores implies 
that certain conditions must be present: 
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1—The merchandise must be freely and 
openly displayed. There must be either (a) 
group displays of all styles, sizes, and colors 
stocked; (b) displays of all styles, but not sizes 
or colors; (c) or at least, displays of best sellers. 

2—The merchandise must be placed in some 
convenient fixture so that it is readily acces- 
sible to the shopper. 

3—The merchandise must be clearly marked. 
Each article should have attached to it a state- 
ment of the make and materials of the goods and 
its chief qualities, as well as price and size. 
Some type of informative label describing the 
salient features of the merchandise is desirable. 
Price and size (if any) must always be clearly 
marked. 

4—There must be a definite procedure for the 
customer to follow in purchasing the merchan- 
dise. If it is to be taken to a central desk where 
the customer can pay for it and have it wrapped, 
directions should be posted to inform the cus- 
tomer of this procedure. Or if certain clerks 
are designated to perform these duties, the 
customer should be advised. 

5—There must be more cash registers than 
are needed in service stores. Customers who 
buy with a minimum of selling service are not 
willing to wait while their change is sent down a 
tube. This is a necessity for successful self- 
service operation, since the whole process de- 
pends on completing the transaction speedily 
and with a minimum of discomfort for the cus- 
tomer. 


What can be accomplished with self- 
service. A store can succeed and make 
profits by supplying the consumer with 
the goods she wants in a more con- 
venient way, thereby saving her time 
and effort. The emphasis on services 
by department stores has been due to 
this belief. But greater profits and 
greater success may lie in the opposite 
direction. The consumer has shown 
that she is willing to forego elaborate 
service if she can obtain greater mer- 
chandise value for her money. The 
consumer has her eye on prices; she 
wants to keep up her standard of living 








with a reduced income and she is ready 
to put more effort into shopping for 
more value for her money. Self-service 
stores have already begun to loom as 
potentially important competition to 
department stores because they under- 
sell them as a result of their lower operat- 
ing costs. The results thus far achieved 
with self-service in supermarkets are 
startling—on the sales side, average 
checks have increased as much as forty 
percent. It has reduced retailing costs, 
doubled turnover and decreased soilage, 
breakage, and theft. Other savings 
have accompanied this great reduction 
in selling expense. Fixtures which are 
designed to hold goods so that customers 
can have easy access to them are less 
expensive than the elaborate type of 
case which removes the customer from 
contact with the merchandise. Costly 
wrappings and packings are eliminated 
when the customer carries her packages 
home. These items on the expense 
side give department stores something 
to consider even if they are not ready to 
take the radical step of switching over to 
complete self-service. The competition 
from specialty stores and roadside marts 
make it necessary for them to consider 
the recent experiments along this line. 


SELF-SERVICE INVADES THE DEPARTMENT- 
STORE FIELD 


Modified application. Nearly every 
store has recognized the power of open, 
accessible displays to sell merchandise. 
Counters invitingly stocked with goods 
and informative signs accentuate a 
tendency to buy. This concept seems 
simple and not new at all. Most re- 
tailers will say that they are already 
doing this. The very retailers, however, 
who insist that they have always be- 
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lieved in getting merchandise out where 
people could see and handle it, are still 
serving the customer in the same old 
way. They have not utilized effectively 
the dramatic possibilities of displays. 
When the yard-goods department of a 
St. Louis store was recently remodeled, 
the management arranged for the in- 
clusion of three lighted “stages” at the 
rear wall, elevated so they could be seen 
easily from any point in the fabrics de- 
partment. These “stages” are box ar- 
rangements six feet wide, twenty inches 
deep, and provided with side curtains. 
By means of fluorescent lighting any- 
thing shown here is extremely visible 
even at a distance of fifty feet. Here 
the department pastes all important 
seasonal’ patterns on heavy cardboard 
backings. A color sketch of the pattern 
is placed in the center with two small 
swatches of the fabric concerned, stapled 
on to the corner of the cardboard. 
Swatches are keyed by number with the 
aisles in which the specific fabrics will 
be found, thus enabling the customer to 
look at the pattern, and then find the 
proper section without any aid from a 
salesperson. Eight popular fabric pat- 
terns are shown on each stage, twenty- 
four patterns in a row, brightly lighted 
and a constant sales-inviter. Customers 
spend fifty per cent less time in finding 
the exact pattern and yard goods since 
this system was introduced and they 
need no assistance from a salesperson. 
A pattern bar has been installed in front 
of the stages to help the customer find 
complete pattern books handy for mak- 
ing further selections, with the stage’s 
contents to guide her toward a specific 
style. Most of the customers, however, 
need only a close scrutiny of the sug- 
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gestions on the three stages to select the 
fabrics and the patterns desired. 

A New Mexico store which has re- 
cently remodeled its popular-priced gift 
department reports an interesting experi- 
ence. Giftwares are carried on open-dis- 
play stands, which are really remodeled 
jewelry fixtures. While this setup natu- 
rally results in a certain amount of 
breakage, the resultant extra sales more 
than make up for this loss. When 
customers found that they could browse 
around the store without any obligation 
to buy and without the interference of 
salespeople, they purchased a great deal 
of merchandise they actually did not 
expect to buy. 

Self-service on a larger scale has been 
used in several basements. One New 
Jersey store operated a section of its 
basement on the cash-and-carry plan in 
which all the merchandise was sold 
without the aid of salespeople. A divi- 
sion of a basement in a New Rochelle 
store has been operating successfully on 
this principle for some time. The 
merchandise is displayed on low, con- 
venient counters so that customers can 
handle and examine each article before 
they make a selection. A downtown 
New York store reports a less successful 
experience. Its basement shoe depart- 
ment had been put on a _ no-service 
basis several times. All styles of shoes 
were piled on tables with the size and 
width clearly marked on large placards. 
Perhaps unfortunately, a complete 
selling staff was maintained on the floor 
and this probably accounts for the 
failure of the plan. Shoe salesmen were 
paid on a commission basis, and very 
naturally disregarded instructions and 
approached customers whenever pos- 
sible. Other stores that have tried 
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semiself-seryice on this basis report 
that wheneyer salespeople were put on 
the floor they approached customers 
regardless of instructions to the con- 
trary. 

A Pennsylvania store operates its 
basement dress department on a modified 
self-service plan. Dresses up to $8.85 
are placed ‘on racks, with cardboard 
markers dividing the sizes. The only 
assistance given is after the customer 
has made her selection. The sales- 
woman then takes the dresses which the 
customer has selected and shows her to 
an individual booth where she can try 
them on; occasionally the saleswoman 
will step into the booth to see if the 
customer is getting along all right. 
There is no service rendered in the way 
of fittings. If necessary, the sales- 
woman will bring in another dress and 
take one away, for customers are allowed 
to have only two dresses in the fitting 
room at any time. 

For some years a large Canadian de- 
partment store has been operating self- 
service departments handling lower- 
priced dresses, coats, chinaware, and 
groceries. While there are no figures 
available on increases in sales volume 
due to this type of selling, the results 
have been completely satisfactory and 
the store is considering an extension of 
this type of merchandising. 

One of the busiest book departments 
in a midtown New York store tried an 
unusual experiment during the prehol- 
iday rush. Unable to maintain a force 
large enough to handle capacity traffic, 
it allowed customers to write their 
names and addresses on order blanks and 
to place them with the books they de- 
sired. While this procedure was not 
completely organized (it was instituted 
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aS an emergency measure), its success 
has led to preparation along the same 
line for the next period when peak 
business is expected. 

Open-merchandise displays. While a 
great many stores have not yet tried 
self-service operation, most of them have 
adapted methods of display designed to 
encourage customers to help themselves. 
The table shows a count of twenty-five 
stores that are utilizing group displays 
of three types: (1) a complete sample 
assortment of all styles, sizes, and colors 
stocked so that customers can make 
undirected selections and then call on 
the clerk to get a duplicate of the desired 
article from stock; (2) a complete style 
assortment, where all the styles are dis- 
played, but not colors and sizes, so that 
the customer can make a primary selec- 
tion, but must depend on assistance 
from a salesperson before making her 
final choice; (3) best sellers only so that 
salespeeple are depended upon to give 
assistance in size and color, and also to 
sell other styles that are not displayed. 
Complete stock assortments, such as are 
found in variety stores, with the cus- 
tomer picking out the article from the 
assortment displayed, are found rarely 
in department stores. One or two 
notions departments, one drug depart- 
ment, and a single umbrella department 
were the only ones observed with this 
type of display. 

Type of goods suitable for self-service. 
To determine what departments or mer- 
chandise divisions lend themselves par- 
ticularly to self-service operation is a 
difficult task. Many of the reporting 
stores feel that they should start in the 
basement where lower-priced lines are 
carried. Basement departments which 
are not as fully serviced as those in the 


upstairs store, and which usually display 
merchandise on open fixtures, are not 
difficult to convert to this type of opera- 
tion. But self-service need not be 
limited to lower-priced goods. For 
instance, S. Klein in New York does a 
considerable and profitable business in 
high-priced coats and dresses, proving 
that even high-class merchandise can 
be sold with a minimum of service. 

Opinions on the relative merits of 
staple versus promotional goods for 
self-service selling are equally divided. 
Some stores feel they should confine 
their self-service efforts to goods of a 
staple nature, others are just as sure that 
merchandise of a promotional kind is 
best adapted to this type of selling. The 
important thing is not the price or type 
of the goods, but its nature and its use. 
Articles like refrigerators or oil heaters, 
pianos or radios cannot be sold on a self- 
service basis. Customer satisfaction de- 
pends upon specialized information 
concerning operation and use, informa- 
tion which cannot be imparted by signs 
or silent testimonials. But most of the 
other items carried by department stores 
in the apparel, accessory, and small-ware 
lines have been sold successfully by 
self-service, in both high- and low- 
priced brackets. 


THE FUTURE FOR SELF-SERVICE DEMANDS 
REEDUCATION 


The first step toward extending self- 
service to more department stores and 
department-store lines is through reédu- 
cation. In the short space of time since 
the first self-service store was opened, 
this new concept has invaded many 
fields. But so firmly is the gospel of 
service entrenched in the thinking of 
store executives that many still do not 
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Types of Displays* 
Major Divisions 
Complete Sample Complete Style Best Seller 
Assortment Assortment Assortment 
Piece Goods 
Oe he nr rt epee 11 1 2 
oe cp Ee ee ener eee. | 10 
UNO, SUNN ssc wacccsascccentweses 10 5 
7 ee Me ae, APG 2 re 10 5 3 
RNIB 8c 5 7s, HARE sSeratng eelen MUA a 8 5 
Ee eee eer ee | Sees 6 4+ 
IIIs 4 adhe Seas Seveneccsdeeecn 2 
he aie Sie oe aE SS ae cee Oe 57 20 5 
Small Wares | 
Laces, dress trimmings...................... | 5 10 6 
ee es cbs cis ote ac ceumeneen 5 3 
DROUNn PIONS 5 sd a i CR Anes 8 9 5 
PE IIIB. 5 vos coc escncch venivdes | 1 8 6 
RN ks rok oD ty th Pa cca 5 drei lt 2 6 5 
eG ae ixn% ss Obs ns cheeneneeke reer | 5 13 5 
no Se ee ee tea 3 10 8 
IRS as 0G Se eee ak 1 5 
Ir) 5 PEIN one's dd Smee Sewers a 2 2 7 
DOOES, TNBBORINEG: 6.5 5.5 sci vec seeveceseses 10 10 
NOU 65 hoe ca Cea d vee eeee bantiscéacasy | 4 5 3 
WU ths ocd ehawSicweds Hee atioss em eeeel 41 78 53 
Accessories 
Neckwear, SCArveS.............c ccc ee cee cees 10 3 5 
ee a ee er | 1 4 10 
ere | 3 5 12 
NI een bcs Sr atk Kam ppmenuene mace 8 5 7 
Corsets, brassieres. ...............ceeceeeees | 5 3 6 
Mee or iuks Fa cohen exaeae Man aee 3 5 5 
RN 6. kc bits caterebatda ae taka oo aie eee | 5 3 2 
NEE iy kad kine upenavetstdosesweeass | 2 2 1 
ee es es i oe 2 5 8 
| GRRE Ee eee Pere SPE | 1 8 6 
aie Sanka ss chads cckeeeenn’ 13 6 
Cr ARIUS, cht Coie d bie SS Gi kc OR | 6 5 
} 
Be a ied gta ee ts asin s 40 62 73 
Ready-to-wear | 
Women’s coats and suits..................... | 10 7 3 
Women’s dresses. .............cccceccccccees | 6 3 | 2 
Popullar-neicedl Greanes. ...... osc cccccevcsvess 15 10 
| 








* Complete sample assortment: all styles, colors, and sizes stocked are on display. Complete style assortment: all styles 


are displayed but not all sizes and colors. 


All three types of assortments require the assistance of a salesperson. 
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Best seller assortment: only best sellers are shown, other styles not on display. 
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Continued 
Types of Displays* 
Major Divisions In Stores si gin ' 
Complete Sampie | Complete Style | Best Seller 
Assortment Assoriment | Assortment 








Read y-to-wear—Continued | 








Blouses and skirts.............. Eek AERO 2 12 
Junior and misses coats and suits...... Wad 7 5 | 3 
Junior and misses dresses....................| 6 7 2 
A Se ee A eee | 4 6 | 10 
ee eee | 8 9 5 
Aprons and housedresses..............-....--) 3 12 8 
ete acte ep apaar Nig Me RS eave Re lea a | 1 8 a4 3 
| MM SS RN We ear Se | 
| 
EE a ae ae | 62 | 79 | 36 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear | | 
TE Sas cece paseo es “4 5 6 
a ee ee ee 5 10 5 
ee Ee rs 3 10 | 10 
Ae eee ee ee 5 2 | 5 
ree 12 5 
CN ccs. Pinas 6 sstosssenebaseve 6 4 | 
RE a Po ais c ira sos aus Sh oh 6 ee Ss | 21 43 31 
Home Furnishings | 
ARSE ere oe Serge re ee 2 
ce ee 7 2 3S 
ee ee 1 4 6 
I ae ee ee ee eee 4 5 2 | 
Coaend gemware . .... 0... css BS 13 6 3 
Miscellaneous home furnishings...............| 8 2 
ARES OSE” AS eer oe Sere 10 
Pictures, framing, mirrors................... | | 7 8 
Radios, phonographs, records.................| 5 3 
i ERT Ok hose bgt ee eae 43 | 31 29 
Miscellaneous Departments | | 
i Sa es, Sane See nen oe 5 12 | 3 
Sporting goods, cameras..................... 6 | 2 6 
SEER au were: nny ES onan eee 10 2 3 
SSRN en 0S hn cae es cll, < Simcisie 5 
Ne eee ee a are 7 | 2 
| 
____-eahapel Meters. SEI ee a 33 | 16 | 14 
} | 
All Basement Departments..............0...044. 13 5 + 


*See note on page 79. 
’ 
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take it seriously, and others do not even 
perceive its implications in their own 
spheres. Several letters received from 
stores bear this out. One executive 
writes: ‘Personally I cannot imagine a 
self-service department store. People 
need help in selecting most of the lines 
of merchandise they use and wear. I 
think that a store that did not render 
this type of service to its customers would 
soon find that many of them were dis- 
satisfied.” 

This type of thinking is outmoded. 
People need less assistance in making 
selections than store executives imagine. 
The right kinds of goods properly but 
impersonally presented sell themselves a 
great deal better than the average run of 
salespeople sell them. Moreover, few 
salespeople can be depended on to 
analyze a customer’s needs or facilitate a 
really intelligent choice. A growing 
number of customers prefer to make 
undirected selections after they have 
had time to compare and examine the 
goods without feeling that another is 


trying to force a decision. The new 
school of thinking says that the way 
to greater profits lies through self-service. 
Let the goods sell themselves! 

How will the war affect self-service. 
One of the most serious effects of the 
war on retailing has been the difficulty 
of obtaining adequate personnel. As 
an economy measure necessitated by 
these shortages, self-service in the com- 
ing months is likely to find its way into 
an increased number of departments. 
Wartime economy favors this type of 
operation. The consumer has shown 
that she is willing to go without services 
to help conserve vital supplies. She is 
also ready to forego service if she can 
obtain greater merchandise values for 
her money. Since for some years to 
come a large portion of the buying 
population will have to live on smaller 
incomes, they will be ready to put greater 
effort into shopping for greater value. 
It is up to department stores to give 
these values to their customers and they 
may find that the most feasible way is 
through the extension of self-service. 


RETAILERS’ TEN COMMANDMENTS 


DANIEL BLOOMFIELD 
Manager, Retail Trade Board, Boston 


1. See that you have a full assortment of stock that is well balanced as to style, price 
range, and number of units and is kept fresh and up-to-date. 
2. See that your store is clean, attractive, well lighted, and that merchandise is properly 


displayed. 


3. See that your personnel is happy and contented through good working conditions, 


wages and hours, and fair treatment. 


4. See that your advertising and what your salespeople say to the public are accurate, 


honest, and sincere. 


5. See that your relations with resources are on the basis of mutual good faith and 


loyalty. 


6. See that your operating costs are kept within bounds through efficient use of materials 


and services, and elimination of waste. 


7. See that you are ever alert to changes in methods of doing business and know what 


leaders in your field are doing. 


8. See that you keep abreast of the times by watching and studying major economic 


trends affecting your business. 


9. See that you are an active member of your local State and national retailers’ asso- 
ciations so as to strengthen their efforts on your behalf. 
10. See that your duties as a citizen in your community are adequately fulfilled. 
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Facts that Must Be Disclosed Legally 
in Retail Selling 


Joun W. WINGATE 


Few realize how much information must be disclosed today on merchandise 
offered for sale. 


In their attempt to regulate the plane 
of competition, Federal and State 
authorities are today not only outlawing 
misrepresentation but are also insisting 
upon the disclosure of information in 
regard to the material content and in- 
gredients of a growing number of articles. 
The following articles require such dis- 
closure by means of stamps or labels, 
and in the case of the textile fibers by 
means of saleschecks and advertising 
matter also. Even though the authority 
of the Federal Trade Commission, re- 
sponsible for most of these rulings, is 
limited to inter-State commerce, retailers 
should know these regulations and not 
remove information that the manufac- 
turer is required to provide. 

1. Textiles 

Rayon—Rayon content of any thread or 
fabric containing rayon must be dis- 
closed (Federal Trade Commission Rul- 
ing). 

Silk—The fact that any thread, fabric, 
garment, or other product is made of 
silk must be disclosed. If there is any 
weighting, the percentage of weighting 
must also be revealed (Federal Trade 
Commission Ruling). 

Linen—The fact that any thread, fabric 
garment, or other article is linen must 
be disclosed (Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Ruling). 

Mixed goods—The fibers must be revealed 
in order of importance by weight. Per- 
centage of fiber must be revealed if less 
than 5 per cent. Other percentages 
must be revealed if omission has the 
capacity to mislead (Federal Trade 
Commission Ruling). 
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Wool—The following facts must be re- 
vealed: 

a) Fiber content and percentages of vir- 
gin wool, reprocessed wool, re-used 
wool, and other fibers if over 5 per 
cent. 

b) Maximum percentage of nonfibrous 
loading material. 

c) Name or registered number of manu- 
facturer (Act of Congress). 

Hosiery—The following facts must be 
vealed: 

a) Fiber content in order of importance. 
If a fiber is less than 5 per cent, the 
percentage must also be revealed. 
Other percentages must be revealed 
if omission has the capacity to mis- 
lead. 

b) The percentage of metallic weighting 
in silk hosiery. 

c) Maximum percentage of nonfibrous 
fillers or loading materials. 

d) Irregulars, seconds, or thirds (Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Ruling). 

Sheets and pillowcases—The type of sheet 
or pillowcase must be revealed on the 
label by the manufacturer but the retailer 
is not obligated to leave the label on the 
goods. Four types are set up: 

180—a minimum of 180 threads per 
square inch with additional require- 
ments for weight, binding, strength, 
and sizing 

140—a minimum of 140 threads per 
square inch with additional require- 
ments 

128—a minimum of 128 threads per 
square inch with additional require- 
ments 

112—a minimum of 112 threads per 
square inch with additional require- 
ments 

Ribbons—Must reveal country of origin. 
If processed in the United States, stamp 
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or label must reveal both the country 
of origin and the processing done in the 
United States. If ribbon is “cut-edge” 
or “pasted back,” this fact must be 
stated on spool, bolt, card, or package. 
Minimum yardage must be revealed. 


Prison-made goods (both textiles and non- 


textiles)—Seven States require that 
such goods be labeled prison made or 
convict made with year and name of 
prison (Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Pennsylvania). Thirty States pro- 
hibit general sale (State laws). 


2. Nontextiles 
Brushes—If brushing part simulates bristle 


(of swine), it is unfair to fail to disclose 
true composition of brush on the handle 
(Federal Trade Commission Ruling). 


Furs—If secondhand or used, or if fur 


damaged or injured, fact must be re- 
vealed. If made of pieces, tails, or 
paws, fact must be disclosed. If tipped, 
blended, pointed, or dyed, fact must be 
revealed. If dyed or bleached to simu- 
late another fur, and the fur is described, 
the word “dyed” or “blended” must be 
inserted between the name of the fur 
that is simulated and the true name of 
the fur (Federal Trade Commission 
Ruling). 


Furniture—Names of principal woods on 


exposed surfaces, except antiques, must 
be stated. If veneered on a different 
wood, wood disclosed must be described 
as veneered. If secondhand, this fact 
must be revealed (Federal Trade Com- 
mission Ruling). 


Gold—All articles of 10-carat fineness or 


more must carry a mark to indicate the 
degree of fineness, and the name or trade- 
mark of the manufacturer or seller. If 
gold-filled or plated, with 10-carat fine- 
ness or better, quality marks should 
state (a) proportion of gold alloy to the 
weight of the entire metal, and (b) the 
carat fineness of the gold alloy, and the 
name or trade-mark of the manufacturer 
or seller. 


Goods—containing dangerous caustic or 


corrosive substances. Must show name 
of substance, name and address of manu- 
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facturer, and word poison in large type 
with directions for treatment in case of 
accidental poisoning (Federal Caustic 
Poison Act). 


Insecticides and fungicides—Total amount 


of arsenic present, amount of arsenic in 
water soluble form, and percentage of 
inert ingredients (Federal Insecticide 
Act). 


Hats—If made from or containing second- 


hand, old, or used felt, label must clearly 
indicate the fact (Federal Trade Com- 
mission Ruling). 


Luggage—If other than top grain leather, 


label or tag must specify—as “split cow- 
hide.” If only partly split leather, 
parts with split leather must be revealed. 
If finished to imitate a leather of another 
kind or grade, tag must reveal nature of 
simulation, such as “top grain cowhide 
imitation of pig grain.” If leather is 
backed with fabric or split leather, this 
fact must be revealed. If material used 
simulates leather, the nature of the 
material must be revealed. [If leather is 
thin, not exceeding 2 ounces per square 
foot, the label must reveal the minimum 
weight and the fact that it is substand- 
ard in thickness (Federal Trade Com- 
mission Ruling). 


Mattresses—If made wholly or in part of 


secondhand and used material, label 
must reveal this fact (Federal Trade 
Commission Rulings). 


Mirrors—If larger than 48 square inches, 


manufacturers must label with a state- 
ment of kind of glass used; 7.e., window 
glass or plate glass. Removal of label 
deemed an unfair trade practice. 


Seeds—If imported, must be colored to 


reveal country or region of origin. If 
sold in inter-State commerce, must show 
detailed information specified in the 
Act (Federal Seed Act). 


3. Foods, Drugs, and Comestics 
a) If in package form: name and place of 


business of manufacturer, packer, or 
distributor. 


b) Accurate statement of quantity of con- 


tents in terms of weight, measure, or 
numerical count. 
Additional required disclosures for foods: 
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(1) If an official standard of identity 
has been set for the food, the name 
of the food must be disclosed, if 
the food is up to standard. If not, 
up to standard of quality or fill of 
container prescribed by regulations 
the label must state that the prod- 
uct is below standard. 
If no standard has been set for the 
food, as in the case of proprietary 
brands, the label must reveal the 
common or usual name, and the 
name of each ingredient except that 
“spices, flavorings, and colorings” 
may be so designated without nam- 
ing each. Presence of artificial 
flavoring or coloring matter must 
be revealed except in case of butter, 
cheese, and ice cream. In the case 
of oleomargarine, the kind of fat 
does not have to be revealed but 
simply the type—vegetable or 
animal—also the presence of ben- 
zoate of soda. Mayonnaise and 
lemon, orange, and vanilla extracts 
are temporarily exempt from these 
requirements. 

If the food is for special dietary use, 

the vitamin, mineral, and other 

dietary properties must be revealed, 
including the proportion of the 
minimum daily requirement of such 
vitamins or mineral that a person 
can get out of a given portion of the 

product. If the food includes a 

vitamin or mineral that has not 

yet been demonstrated to be vital 
to the diet, a statement to this effect 
must also appear on the label. 

(4) If the food is an imitation of 
another, the label must carry the 
word imitation prominently and 
the name of food imitated. 

(5) Fresh meats. Some cities require 
that retail dealers disclose the 
Federal grades of beef and veal 
(see parentheses below). In whole- 
sale selling the Office of Price 
Administration requires that beef 
and ‘veal be identified as AA, A, B, 
or C (AA _ identifies Federally 


(2 


— 


(3 


~— 


graded prime and choice and com- 
parable packer grades; A identifies 


Federal good and packer grades of 
similar quality; B identifies United 
States commercial meat or its 
equivalent; and C, United States 
utility or its equivalent). 

Additional required disclosure for drugs 

and devices: 

(1) If product contains specified habit- 
forming drugs, label must reveal 
name, quantity, and percentage of 


substance and the _ statement 
“Warning — may be habit-form- 
ing.” 

(2) If the drug is recognized in an offi- 


cial compendium such as United 
States Pharmacopoeia, it must be 
labeled as therein prescribed. If 
the compound differs from the 
official standard of that name, dif- 
ferences must be revealed on the 
label. 

(3) If drug is not designated by a name 

; in an official compendium, it must 
bear the common or usual name of 
each active ingredient and the pro- 
portion of any alcohol and certain 
other prescribed substances. 

(4) Directions for use, including ade- 
quate warnings against use in 
pathological conditions and by 
children, when dangerous to health. 

(5) If the drug is found officially to be 
subject to deterioration, the label 
must bear a statement of precau- 
tions to be used. 

Additional required disclosures for 

cosmetics: 

(1) If uncertified coal-tar dyes are used 
in hair dyes, the label must warn 
of danger of poisoning and of 
possible blindness (National Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act). 


4. Alcoholic Beverages 


a) 


b) 


Label must show identity and quality 
of product, alcoholic content, net con- 
tent, producer or bottler. 

In the case of distilled spirits produced 
by blending or rectifying, the percentage 
of neutral spirits used must be revealed 
and commodity from which neutral 
spirits have been distilled (Federal Al- 
cohol Administration Act). 














Federal Agencies Every Retailer 
Should Know 


The executive branch of the Federal 
Government is made up of ten major 
departments, three agencies, twenty-five 
independent offices, and the Executive 
Office of the President. Under the 
latter, is (1) the Office for Emergency 
Management to which most of the 
specialized wartime civilian agencies 
report and (2) numerous boards and 
committees, many international in char- 
acter. 

With the great increase in Govern- 
ment supervision of retailing, it is 
important that every merchant should 
know which of these branches of the 
Federal Government are directly en- 
gaged either in regulating his activities 
or in supplying him useful information. 
The following outline lists the depart- 
ments and agencies that are in contact 
with the affairs of retailing. 


FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS 


Department of State. No direct con- 
tact with retailing but is instrumental in 
developing foreign sources of supply. 
Harry C. Hawkins, chief, Division of 
Commercial Policy and Agreements. 

Department of the Treasury—Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. Tax Unit collects 
and administers income- and excise-tax 
collections. Alcohol Tax Unit regulates 
the labeling and advertising of alcoholic 
beverages. Guy T. Helvering, Com- 
missioner. Customs Bureau collects du- 
ties on imports and prevents smuggling, 
W. R. Johnson, Commissioner of Cus- 
toms. 
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War Department. No direct contact, 
but through Selective Service taps the 
personnel resources of retailers. 

Department of Justice. Antitrust Di- 
vision may institute criminal prosecu- 
tions and suits in equity to break up 
monopolies and conspiracies in restraint 
of trade. Thurman W. Arnold, assistant 
attorney general in charge of antitrust 
division. 

Post Office Department. Bureau of 
Chief Inspector bars from the mails 
lotteries and other schemes to defraud. 
Many proposed contests that may seem 
innocent to the retailer are likely to be 
based on chance and thus run afoul of the 
lottery laws. K. P. Aldrich, chief 
inspector. 

Department of the Navy. No direct 
contact with retailing. 

Department oj the Interior. No direct 
contact with retailing. 

Department of Agriculture. Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Agency regulates 
supplies of basic farm products and 
thus regulates prices. Fred S. Wallace, 
chief. Agricultural Marketing Admin- 
istration, under a voluntary system, 
grades meat, eggs, and canned fruits 
and vegetables. It also directs Food 
Stamp plan te distribute surplus foods 
through retail stores. Roy F. Hendrick- 
son administrator and C. F. Kunkel, 
chief of distribution branch. Bureau of 
Home Economics conducts research of 
foods, textiles, clothing, and family 
budgets, all of value to the retailer. 
Louise Stanley, chief. Consumers’ 
Counsel Division, under the direction of 
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the Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion, provides special services on the 
consumer aspects of the farm problem. 
Its Consumers’ Service Section publishes 
Consumers’ Guide which retailers as 
well as consumers find useful. Donald 
E. Montgomery, Consumers’ Counsel. 

Department of Commerce. Bureau of 
Census conducts Census of Distribution 
(latest 1939) and Population Census. 
J. C. Capt, director. Fred A. Gosnell, 
director of retail census. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce makes 
special studies of retail operating meth- 
ods and publishes Domestic Commerce 
and Survey of Current Business, maga- 
zines of value to retailers. C.L. Wilson, 
director. Patent Office, Trade Mark 
Division, administers the trade-mark laws 
and the issuance of design patents. 
Conway P. Coe, Commissioner of Pat- 
ents. Textile Foundation, Inc., under- 
takes scientific and economic research 
for the benefit of the textile industry 
and issues economic studies. Franklin 
W. Hobbs, chairman of the Board. 

Department of Labor. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics prepares indexes of cost 
of living and of wholesale prices, em- 
ployments, and pay rolls. Isador Lubin, 
Commissioner. Wage and Hour Di- 
vision enforces the wages and hours 
provisions of the National Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Although local retailing 
is not directly subject to this law, some 
chain-store employees are and every 
retailer is effected in his competition in 
the labor market. L. M. Walling, 
Administrator. 


FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Federal Security Agency. Food and 
Drug Administration administers the 


Food, Drug and Cosmetics Act, the Tea 
Act, and the Filled Milk Act, and de- 
tects adulterated and mishandled arti- 
cles. W. G. Campbell, Commissioner. 
Social Security Board, Bureau of Old 
Age and Survivor Insurance administers 
the Federal Old Age Pension System, but 
collection of funds from employers and 
employees is undertaken by the Treasury 
Department. O.C. Pogge, Acting Di- 
rector. Bureau of Employment Security 
aids States in developing systems for 
unemployment insurance. John J. Cor- 
son, Director. Office of Education ad- 
ministers the George-Deen Act that 
provides funds for State instruction in 
distributive education. Commissioner, 
John W. Studebaker. Chief of distribu- 
tive education, B. Frank Kyker. 

Federal Works Agency. No direct 
contact. 

National Housing Agency. Indirectly, 
through its Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, it influences the sale of building 
materials and home furnishings. John 
B. Blandford, Jr., Administrator. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES AND ESTABLISH- 
MENTS AFFECTING RETAILING 


Federal Reserve System. Regulates the 
granting of retail credit. Marriner S. 
Eccles, Chairman. 

Federal Communications Commission. 
Licenses and regulates radio stations and 
thus indirectly regulates the nature of 
retailer’s radio programs. James L. 
Fly, Chairman. 

Federal Trade Commission. Admin- 
isters, among others, the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, that prohibits unfair 
and misleading trade practices and 
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,methods; The Clayton Act, that pro- 
hibits agreements and combinations 
in restraint of trade; The Robinson- 
Patman Act, that makes price discrim- 
ination unlawful; The Wheeler-Lea 
Act, that regulates the advertising of 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics and grants 
additional powers to the Federal Trade 
Commission; The Wool Products Label- 
ing Act, that demands the disclosure of 
wool conten‘ in merchandise. By means 
of Trade Practice Conferences, the Com- 
mission establishes rules which apply the 
broad provisions of the above laws to 
specific industry situations. These rules 
are then enforced by the commission as 
though they were law. William A. 
Ayres, Chairman, Federal Trade Com- 
mission; Henry Miller, Director Trade 
Practice Conferences. 

National Labor Relations Board. Pre- 
vents unfair labor practices on the part 
of employers, decides on the bargaining 
unit, certifies names of employee repre- 
sentatives, and orders and conducts 
hearings involving unfair labor practices. 
Because of the intra-State nature of most 
retailing, the Board does not directly 
supervise retail-store operation, but 
stores in many States are subject to 
State labor relations boards that are 
patterned after the NLRB. Harry A. 
Millis, Chairman. 

Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Corporation Finance Division. Stores 
that sell securities in inter-State com- 
merce or through the mails must make 
full and fair disclosure of the facts 
about the business of material volume to 
investors. Baldwin B. Bane, Director. 
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WAR AGENCIES AFFECTING RETAILING 


(Within the Office of Emergency 
Management—Office of the 
President) 

Office of Economic Stabilization. Form- 
ulates and develops a comprehensive 
national policy relating to the control 
of civilian purchasing power, prices, 
rent, wages, rationing, subsidies, and all 
related matters. James F. Byrne, 
Director. 

Office of Price Administration regu- 
lates retailing through price control and 
rationing. Leon Henderson, Adminis- 
trator. 

War Production Board. Division of 
Civilian Supply sets up clothing regula- 
tions to conserve supply and administers 
such inventory controls as are deemed 
necessary. Through its priority system, 
the WPB also restricts the materials 
available for goods to be sold at retail. 
Leon Henderson, Director. 

Office of Civilian Defense. Draws up 
regulations for business establishments 
covering air-raid defense. James M. 
Landis, Director. 

National War Labor Board. By means 
of mediation or arbitration settles labor 
disputes that might directly or indirectly 
interfere with the War Effort. William 
H. Davis, Chairman. 

Office of Defense Transportation. Re- 
stricts retail deliveries and pickups and 
aids in developing codperative delivery 
systems. Joseph B. Eastman, Director. 

Selective Service System. Taps retail 
manpower and sets up responsibilities for 
reémployment. General Lewis B. Her- 
shey, Director. 

War Manpower Commission. Allo- 
cates civilians to essential industries. 
May eventually control retail personnel, 
Paul V. McNutt, Administrator. 
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How Much Do You Know about Government 
Regulation of Retailing? 


(After taking this quiz turn to page 96 for answers) 


Check whether each statement below is true or false: 
True False 





1. The chief result of the antichain taxation laws has been to substitute voluntary chains 
for corporate chains. 


—- — 2. If one article costs a manufacturer half as much to produce, sell, and deliver as 


another article, the manufacturer may legally sell both at the same price. 


— —— 3. The Federal Trade Commission is responsibe for the prevention of misbranding and 


adulteration of foods and drugs. 


— —— 4. Retailers have to collect a 10 per cent Federal excise tax on furs, jewelry, and most 


toilet preparations. 


— —— 5. The War Labor Board has the authority to make a decision in case of a dispute 


between organized labor and management and not simply to insist that these groups 
bargain collectively in good faith. 


= —— 6. The Unfair Trade Practice Acts allow manufacturers to contract with retailers in 


regard to the resale prices of their products. 


ane —— 7. The Federal Trade Commission can restrain unfair and deceptive business practices 


only if they clearly restrain trade and tend toward monopoly. 


— —— 8. The purpose of the proposed Patman Bill is to tax national chains out of business. 
— —— 9. The Federal Wage and Hour Law sets a maximum number of hours that employees 


may work. 


— —— 10. Whereas formerly labor looked for a job with opportunity, now it looks for a job 


with security. 


Check the correct answers to each of the following: 


11. 


12. 


13. 


A customer buys a suite of furniture priced at $175 and turns in a used suite on which he is allowed 
$25. What is the minimum down payment and the minimum monthly payment that the store must 
require? 

$30 down, $10 a month; ——$50 down, $8.33 a month; ——-$10 down, $11.67 a month; 
——$33.33 down, $9.72 a month; ——$30 down, $8.00 a month. 

What would be the tax for a chain of 25 stores in Texas that has a plain graduated tax with the 
following schedule? 





No. of Stores Rate per Store 
1 1.00 
2 6.00 
3- 5 25.00 
6-10 50.00 
11-20 150.00 
21-35 250.00 
36-50 500 .00 
over 50 750.00 


— $6,250. ——$3,082. ——$250. ——$482. 
The central office employees of a chain work from 9.00 a.m. to 5.00 p.m. four days a week; from 9.00 
a.m. to 9.00 p.m. one day a week and from 9.00 a.m. to 1.00 p.m. on Saturdays. Except for Satur- 
days, there is one hour off for lunch. There is also one hour off for dinner on the day they work 
until 9.00 p.m. 
One employee is hired at $24.00 a week. How much overtime should he be paid under the Federal 
Wage and Hour Law? 
—$1.80; ——$1.71; ——57 cents; ——60 cents; ——no overtime. 
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. A young college man of 21, going into merchandising, estimates that he can average $125 a month 


during the first five years and over $250 a month thereafter. How much monthly old-age pension 
will he be entitled to at the age of 65, if his estimate is correct? 

$48.60; $57.50; $38.57; ——$55.54. 

An article that was not in stock in March 1942 is purchased for $5.00. Nor did a competitor carry 
the article in March. But a similar article in the same classification retailed for $6.00 in March, 
cost $3.60, and had a replacement cost in March of $4.00. For how much may the $5.00 item be 














retailed? 
$8.33; ——$6.25; 





$7.50; ——$6.67. 





National Consumer- 
Retailer Council Publi- 
cations of Interest to 
Teachers 


The National Consumer-Retailer 
Council! has announced that it has avail- 
able a number of publications of interest 
to consumer education, home-economics, 
distributive education, and commercial- 
education teachers. Those available 
free on request are so indicated. 

The Council describes these publica- 
tions as follows: 

1. Informative Labeling. This twenty- 
four-page illustrated manual defines an 
informative label and presents the ad- 
vantages of informative labeling to the 
consumer, retailer, and manufacturer. 
The illustrations show a number of 
informative labels now in use. 

2. Informative Selling. This ninety- 
page illustrated, hard-cover book shows 
how the retailer can serve both his 
interests and those of the consumer by 
using more specific information about 
merchandise in sales training, labeling, 
advertising, and display. The informa- 
tive selling activities of various progres- 
sive retailers are described and the 
illustrations show the advertisements, 
displays, and labels which have been 
developed by these merchants. 


1 National Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., 
8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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3. Six-Point Consumer-Business Pro- 
gram in a Defense Economy. Outlines 
the areas in which consumers and busi- 
ness can codperate in order to speed the 
national war effort and protect the 
interests of consumers, distributors, and 
producers. Free in small quantities. 

4. Action Today Spells Victory Tomor- 
row. A series of leaflets dealing with 
war-born problems affecting the con- 
sumer and retailer and suggesting steps 
each may take to help solve these prob- 
lems. On each subject there is one 
leaflet addressed to consumers, one to 
retailers. Problems covered thus far 
are as follows: Leaflet No. 1, Consumer 
Hoarding; Leaflet No. 2, Reducing 
Deliveries; Leaflet No. 3, Successor 
Materials; Leaflet No. 4, Reducing 
Unnecessary Customer Returns of Mer- 
chandise. Leaflet No. 4 is accompanied 
by a Returned Goods Chart which lists 
eight principal reasons why goods are 
returned and suggests what the customer 
can do, what the store can do, to help 
remedy these causes. Leaflets are free 
in quantities up to five. 

5. Food Labels Approved by the Na- 
tional Consumer-Retailer Council. This 
mimeographed leaflet describes the 
Council’s project for the informative 
and grade labeling of canned foods in 
which six large distributors are coéper- 
ating. Single copy free. 

6. Textile Labels Approved by the 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Problem - Solution 


James A. DorsEy 


In retailing and in distributive education, problems are always with us. A 

group of New York University students, studying this summer under Dr. 

Kenneth B. Haas of the United States Office of Education, were instructed to 

submit their impressions and solutions to the current problems which might 

occur in the field of distributive education. The following is a report of their 
findings. 


Problem I. There will be the problem 
of a shortage of students for codperative 
part-time classes, because war industries 
are appealing to many students, who 
would in time of peace enter the field of 
retailing. 

There is also a rapid siphoning of 
regular store personnel into war industry. 
This enables high-school students to 
secure retail jobs with a minimumeffort, 
and, therefore, there is little incentive for 
training for such positions while at high 
school. 

Due to the war clerical positions in 
both Government and industry offer 
good salaries to the inexperienced high- 
school graduate. Many students con- 
sider clerical work to be on a higher social 
plane than retailing, and, therefore, 
may pursue secretarial studies in pref- 
erence to those courses given in the field 
of distributive education. 

How, therefore, can we continue to 
draw in sufficient numbers the type of 
student essential to a successful pro- 
gram? 

Solution. These problems do exist 
in some degree, but not in any great 
degree. The committee feels that many 
instructors and teacher coérdinators in 


distributive education have been listening 
to too many alarmists and reading too 
many newspapers. The problem has 
been built up to a greater proportion 
than the actual situation should warrant. 
Distributive education is still in its 
infancy, and shall continue to grow in 
stature and importance during this war 
period. 

In order to draw in sufficient numbers 
the type of student necessary for a suc- 
cessful program, it will be the duty of the 
teacher coérdinator to sell the program 
to the student on its long-range merits. 

If a student definitely plans on going 
into a retail field, it is not advisable for 
him to go into a war industry for the 
present, because at some future date 
when entering retailing, he will find it 
necessary to start at the bottom and 
work his way up. At present, there is 
less competition to be met and a better 
opportunity for rapid advancement, 
because of the siphoning of regular store 
personnel from key positions. 

The factor of permanency in employ- 
ment is important. The student enters 
retailing to make a career. Not only is 
retailing one of America’s largest indus_ 
tries, but it is also one of the most stable, 
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The student has a greater chance to 
develop social abilities in the retail field 
than in war industry. Retailing is a 
highly humanized industry and the 
majority of employees come in direct 
contact with customers, whereas in a war 
industry, a person may work with a 
machine day after day. 

Wages are higher than in former times 
and will probably tend to increase. 
Students receive an employee’s discount 
on purchases, usually ranging from ten 
to 15 per cent. 

Problem IT. Due to the fact that 
changes in merchandising are occurring 
so rapidly, it will be increasingly difficult 
to select and organize course content 
that will be directly supplemental to the 
work of the trainee. 

How can this organization and selec- 
tion be done successfully? 

Solution. In solving this problem we 
must take into consideration the im- 
portant factor that, due to the changing 
economic conditions, we cannot plan 
beyond a three-month period of time, 
if effective training is to be given to the 
trainee in conjunction with his work on 
the real job. 

It will be necessary for teacher coérdi- 
nators to keep in constant touch with 
existing conditions. This may be ac- 
complished by reading retail periodicals 
(Women’s Wear Daily, etc.) and current 
trade journals. Likewise the coérdina- 
tors must have closer contact with 
retailers and their problems. 

Problem IIIT. Due to the present 
industrial conditions, we find that mer- 
chants are exploiting trainees in such 
ways as asking them to work long hours 
and by keeping them continuously on 
one type of store work. 
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How may this exploitation of trainees 
be avoided? 

Solution. The best means of avoiding 
such exploitation of the trainees by the 
merchants is for the teacher codrdinator 
to educate both the retailers and the 
trainees, by emphasizing the future 
welfare and objectives of proper training. 

The merchants must understand that 
the work the students are performing is a 
part of their education, and, therefore, 
the students should have the opportunity 
of learning various types of store work 
and not just one type of job. 

It must also be pointed out that, if the 
students are requested to work long 
hours, inefficient work on their part will 
result. 

Problem IV. The current changes in 
legislation, methods of merchandising, 
and distribution are difficult for teacher 
coérdinators to absorb while instructing 
and coérdinating. 

How may coérdinators keep in- 
formed? 

Solution. The teacher coérdinators 
should invite in experts...from the 
local chamber of commerce, department 
of labor, manufacturers, etc. ... who 
are well informed about current legisla- 
tion and methods of present merchandis- 
ing and distribution which are a result 
of the prevailing abnormal conditions 
in the world today. 

Problem V. The problem of finding 
sufficient trainees for the stores and how 
to handle merchants who demand more 
trainees than are available will be im- 
portant. 

How shall we meet these difficulties? 

Solution. When the teacher coérdi- 
nator is encountered by the merchants 
who demand more students than are 
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available, there is no alternative but to 
tell the merchants that the supply of 
trainees is exhausted. This should be 
done in a sympathetic way but the 
merchants must be made to understand 
that they must seek employees else- 
where. 

It is most important to note that 
teacher codrdinators should not draw 
upon the general student body to help 
satisfy the needs of the merchants. The 
inefficiency of the untrained on the job 
will without doubt reflect on the coér- 
dinator. One cannot afford to do favors 
that will react as future disadvantages. 





(Continued from page 89) 

National Consumer-Retailer Council. 
This mimeographed leaflet describes the 
Council’s activities in relation to the 
informative labeling of textile products. 
Single copy free. 

' 7. Study Kit on Informative Grade 
Labels for Canned Fruits and Vegetables. 
The Kit provides material for a study of 


canned food labeling from the standpoint 
of everyday buying problems. In addi- 
tion to the study material, it includes a 
set of labels being used by the companies 
coéperating in the Council’s project for 
the informative and grade labeling of 
canned foods. 

8. Standard Sizes for Children’s 
Clothes: A Primer for the Consumer and 
the Trade. Published coédperatively by 
the Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
the National Consumer-Retailer Council. 
The primer sets forth the advantages of 
standardized sizes for children’s clothing. 
Free. 

The National Consumer-Retailer 
Council is a noncommercial, nonprofit 
organization made up of national con- 
sumer and national retail organizations. 
All work is carried out through the 
codperative efforts of the representatives 
of these organizations. The consumer 
members have the majority vote on all 
matters of policy and membership. 














A Year’s Experience with Cooperative 
Education for Distributive 
Education 


Murray BANKS 


Here is further evidence that cod perative training in retailing is good for both 
student and merchant. 


In September 1941, Millville High 
School, recognizing the need and im- 
portance of education for making a 
living in addition to education for good 
living, offered one of New Jersey’s first 
codperative training courses to meet the 
standards for reimbursement under the 
Federal George-Deen Act. 

At the conclusion of the first year of 
training, it is interesting to note the 
results achieved. Although it was orig- 
inally intended to accept but fifteen 
senior students for participation in this 
course for the first year, demand on the 
part of students, parents, and merchants 
alike induced us to accept a total of 
26 students; 12 girls and 14 boys. 

These codéperative part-time students 
were employed in the local stores of the 
community Among the various types 
of distributive outlets represented were 
variety stores, shoe stores, grocery stores, 
apparel shops, department store, men’s 
and boys’ shops, and service stations. 
One student was his own employer, 
desirous of learning better methods of 
merchandising and promoting his prod- 
uct. It is interesting to note that he was 
anxious himself to employ a codperative 
student. 

These 26 students earned approxi- 
mately $10,200 while employed on a 
part-time basis for a period of 10 months. 
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The students were carefully followed up 
on the job by the coérdinator, and 
periodic written reports were submitted 
to the codrdinator by the employers, 
rating various factors of efficiency and 
personal application of the trainees. 


JOBS PERFORMED 


A detailed job analysis was made, and 
a functional course of study was built 
up from a study of the needs of the 
students and the requirements of the 
job. In following up the trainees on the 
job, it was found that many of them 
required instruction in the fundamental 
skills and in personal development. 

Four girls employed by a local chain 
store were made division heads after the 
employer noted what he states as “un- 
usual application and fine job attitudes.” 
The employer also stated that this was 
the first time he has ever assigned 
part-time help to such responsible posi- 
tions, but believed that the fine job 
performance of the trainees justified 
their promotion although they were still 
part-time workers. Additional responsi- 
bilities were assigned to them when they 
were able to take full-time employment 
upon graduation. 

One boy was made division head for a 
large department store in a neighboring 
community when he graduated in June. 
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A grocery chain and a large chain shoe 
store appointed their codperative 
trainees as assistant managers, and 
appointed them as managers when they 
graduated. 

The manager of one of the country’s 
leading chain variety stores gave in- 
tensive training to the codperative 
part-time trainee who was assigned to 
his store, preparatory to his assuming 
the duties of assistant manager. The 
window displays prepared by this trainee 
elicited much enthusiastic comment from 


local people and from the executives of 


the company. 

One girl who had particularly im- 
pressed her employer, the owner of a 
high-grade specialty shop, was assigned 
full managerial responsibilities for a new 
apparel shop which her employer opened 
as a branch store in a_ neighboring 
community. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


We have recently received the returns 
on a questionnaire which we submitted 
to the Millville merchants. Five ques- 
tions were asked to help the administra- 
tion evaluate the results of the first year 
of coéperative training. The questions 
were as follows: 

1. What is your opinion of Millville’s 

coéperative course in retail selling? 

2. Would you like to see it continued? 

3. Would you like to be considered 
as a codperating store for the next 
school year? 

4. Do you think the training was of a 
practical nature and has helped 
the student to do a better job? 

5. What suggestions can you make? 

Two of the representative replies to 
question 1 were: 


I cannot praise it too highly. Everyone con- 
nected with it has worked hard to make it a 


success. I am convinced that their efforts have 
been well repaid. It has contributed something 
to our business that has been a great help, and 
from what I have observed it has been the same 
everywhere. It is my sincere hope that this 
program will be continued. In my opinion it 
is the making of better young men and women 
for future careers in business regardless of 
whether they choose to remain in retailing or 
not.—Manager of a variety store. 


I personally think it is one of the best ideas 
Millville has ever had. It gives the student a 
chance to go out into business and see what it is 
all about before he definitely decides what he 
would like to do. It also gives the merchant 
the benefit of a salesperson who is trained in the 
essentials of selling and merchandising.—Pro- 
prietor of a specialty shop. 

All the merchants indicated their 
willingness to continue as coéperating 
stores. The opinion was unanimous that 
the training was of a highly practical 
nature and that it made better, more 
efficient workers of the trainees. 

Many of the Millville merchants who 
did not participate the first year have 
indicated their desire to become coédper- 
ators for the next school year and are 
anxious to participate in the program. 

Each week a different merchant was 
invited as guest speaker to address the 
coéperative class in distributive educa- 
tion. Through these addresses, followed 
by round-table discussions, much guid- 
ance was given in addition to bringing 
to the students the current practices 
and problems in the field of retail mer- 
chandising. 

We, who have sponsored the program 
and pioneered it in New Jersey, have 
been very gratified with the results 
achieved during our first year. 

It is planned to expand in the near 
future, organizing a program of adult 
extension training which will provide 
long-range training for graduates even 
after they have left school. 
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Book Reviews 


How Collective Bargaining Works, by 
The Twentieth Century Fund. New 
York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 
1942, 986 pages. 


With more than one quarter of this country’s 
nearly forty million workers covered by collec- 
tive bargaining contracts, the publication of a 
work that surveys collective bargaining experi- 
ences in leading American industries is of no- 
table importance. Recent developments in the 
retail field emphasizing the need for more 
harmonious labor-management relations greatly 
increase the need, on the part of the merchant, 
for a comprehensive understanding of these 
experiences. 

The Twentieth Century Fund, in presenting 
this report, analyzes actual methods and pro- 
cedures of collective bargaining in sixteen major 
industries. By examining this material to see 
what practices or methods have succeeded or 
failed, retailers will be fortified with information 
which should be helpful in establishing sounder 
labor relations. The retail trade, a comparative 
newcomer in the field of unionization, has much 
to learn from industries where collective bar- 
gaining has flourished for some time. 1941 
trade-union membership figures quoted give the 
Retail Clerks’ International Protective Asso- 
ciation 85,400 members and the United Retail 
Wholesale and Department Store Employees 
of America 100,000 members. Although this 
may seem but a small proportion of the possible 
four million retail workers, it should be com- 
pared with a total retail union voting strength 
of only 5,000 in 1933. Union membership after 
this war, if it follows the trend prior to the out- 
break of hostilities, will show another pronounced 
increase. Retailers should be prepared to meet 
this increase with a well-rounded knowledge of 
how collective bargaining works. 

H. K. 


Principles of Selling, Revised Edition 
by H. K. Nixon. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942, 361 
pages. 


The first edition of Dr. Nixon’s Principles of 
Selling, published in 1931, was immediately 
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accepted by many teachers and students of 
salesmanship as one of the best books on the 
subject. The principles laid down were sensible 
and practical and were described clearly and 
interestingly. This reviewer, for one, found the 
book an ideal solution to his need for a salesman- 
ship course textbook. Consequently, he, along 
with many others, is happy to add the Revised 
Edition to his library. 

The principles of selling suggested and dis- 
cussed by Dr. Nixon are Adequate Preparation, 
Establishing Acceptance, Arousing the Buying 
Attitude, Keeping the Selling Attitude, Drama- 
tizing the Proposition, Favorable Classification, 
Conviction, Removing Sales Obstacles, and In- 
ducing Decision and Action. Each of these 
principles is discussed convincingly with illus- 
trations given to show its practical application. 
The author also covers the subject of the sales- 
man and his problems and presents a construc- 
tive picture of the personal qualities needed for 
success in the job. 

Any student seeking authentic information 
on the fundamentals of salesmanship will find a 
wealth of useful material in Nixon’s Principles 
of Selling. 

O. P. R. 


Successful Retail Salesmanship, by O. P. 
Robinson and C. H. Robinson. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942, 351 


pages. 


“At long last,” to use the expression of a 
world-famous man, here is a book on salesman- 
ship that really teaches salespeople—by tested 
methods—how to increase their sales. More- 
over, it offers personnel executives expert advice 
on how to select, train, and supervise salespeople. 

Departing from the usual methods of teach- 
ing salesmanship from the store’s point of view, 
this book adopts the revolutionary—but very 
sane and very successful—procedure of ap- 
proaching selling problems from the customer’s 
point of view. Instead of teaching salespeople 
additional tricks of sales technique, Successful 
Retail Salesmanship teaches salespeople to help 
customers to buy. Thereby the methods recom- 
mended in Successful Retail Salesmanship have 
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achieved a success never before equalled by 
other systems of salesmanship. 

The proposals made by the authors were for- 
mulated only after long experience with, and 
observaton of, (1) the sales techniques taught by 
stores to salespeople, (2) the sales techniques 
actually employed by salespeople, and (3) the 
help that customers desire of the salespeople who 
serve them. The authors shopped and ob- 
served some eight hundred salespeople in actual 
selling situations. They studied and analyzed, 
with particular care, the methods employed by 
forty salespeople who were singled out by their 
stores as top-flight salespeople. Moreover, in 
order to get customers’ viewpoints, they anal- 
yzed more than twenty-five hundred question- 
naires filled in and returned to them by shoppers 
in all sections of the country. 

As a result of this experience, observation, 
and study, the authors have developed a pro- 
gram for selecting, training, and supervising 
salespeople that is bound to lead to more “‘suc- 


cessful retail salesmanship.” 
C. M. E. 


Merchandise Availability in Utah, by 
David E. Faville, Dix M. Jones, and 
Richard B. Sonne. California: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1942, 229 pages. 


In this book, the authors report a study of the 
availability and retail prices of merchandise in 
rural towns as compared to small-sized cities. 
The study was sponsored by a group of western 
merchants who wanted to ascertain to what ex- 
tent, if any, consumers living in small towns 
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suffered, in comparison to people residing in 
more urban centers, in the types and qualities of 
merchandise they could buy, the prices they 
would pay, the types of store services they could 
enjoy, and in general the merchandising effi- 
ciencies or inefficiencies they would encounter. 

The authors conclude that rural merchants 
do not have as much to offer their customers as 
do retailers located in larger communities. In 
arriving at their conclusions, however, the in- 
vestigators uncovered many facts about the 
general structure of small-scale retailing prac- 
tices and the nature of consumer buying habits 
that should prove interesting and instructive to 
any student of retail distribution. 

O. P. R. 





Answers to “How Much Do You Know about 
Government Regulation of Retailing?” 


. False 
True 

. False 
True 
True 
False 

. False 
True 

. False 

. True 

. $30 down, $10 a month 
. $3,082. 
. 57 cents 
. $55.54 

. $7.50 


1 
2. 
3 
4. 
S. 
6. 
7 
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